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LETTER I.* 


Frrenps AND Breturen,—lI am induced to address you on 
the momentous subject of legislative rights, in consequence 
of a notice I have received, that it has become a question, 
whether it will be proper to send delegates to the next Gen- 
eral Conference with our claims &e. Such a measure in my 
humble judgment, would be premature. But before I proceed 
to offer my reasons, in order to obviate suspicion of my mo- 
tives, I will avow my own sentiments. I do believe, that 
it is the inherent and unaleniable right of every church or 
body of christians, either personally or by their representa- 
lives, to have a voice in the making, forming, and altering the 
rules and regulations, by which they are to be governed. 
I will also define the meaning, whieh I affix to the term 
Church, in these letters. For the sake of brevity, and from 
certain relative considerations, I include the local preachers 
with the private and official members, and contradistinguish 
them collectively from the travelling preachers, under the 
term church. Now it is well known, that the great and essen- 
tial principle of church liberty, representation ; has never 
been recognized either by the Annual or General Conferences, 
though ali our rules and regulations have emanated from them. 
And moreover, that the very rules and regulations which 
may not be altered or repealed by the Delegates of the An- 
nual Conferences, were made without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the Church. : 

The assumption of right on the part of the travelling preach- 
ers, must, I hold, be formally and publicly disavowed by them. 








* Every circumstance with which our duties have made us acquain- 
ted, urge the publication of these letters, and forbids the postpone- 
ment of any one of them. Therefore we give them all in the present 
Number. Those to whom they are addressed, will thus at once have 
a clear and distinct view of all the important subjects discussed Mm 
them.—EpITor. 


If, 


— * 
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Is it not evident, that if the friends and patrons of the legis- 
lative rights of the church, are resolved to maintain them, 
(and how can they do otherwise) and the travelling preachers 
refuse to surrender them, there must be a division? Let no 
one say, if so, the sooner the better ; but, rather‘let the church 
give the travelling preachers a reasonable time and a fair oppor- 
tunity, to make the surrender with as much willingness as 


possible. 


For myself, I must bear my testimony against all compro- 
mise or barter in this matter. The right of the church to 
representation, must be entire, or not at all. Half rights in 
legislation, are wrongs. All that ought to be asked or that 
ean be granted, is, that the majority may govern. I can never 
consent to hold my right of suffrage, as a favour or grant. 
The right of representation, is like personal identity. We 
cannot consent to part with it, without becoming accessary 
to our own destruction. Sdoner or later, either, directly or 
indirectly it must come to this erisis. Either we must pub- 
licly admit and declare that the travelling preachers have the 
right to make rules and regulations forus, or they must public- 
ly disavow the right; or we must lose all confidence in them 
and consider them as usurpers. When I lose all hope, that the 
travelling preachers will in due time refuse to legislate for the 
church, I shall lose my affections for them also. At present, 
I.am disposed to consider their pertinacity as the eflect of igno- 
rance, or want of reflection, or error in judgment, either 
of which it will require time and judicious management to 
overcome. But I place the greatest reliance upontime. The 
subject is only just begun to be fairly discussed among us. 
Heretofore, some of the best men considered, that the benefits 
of itineracy would sanctify all consequences. Is there a preach- 
er who claims or covets the power to legislate for the church, 
for its own sake? It is true, and we are sorry to say it, that 
there are certain travelling preachers who use great swelling 
words—But this kind of language, though deserving of rebuke, 
does not seem to me, to amount to proof positive that they 
are incurably ambitious. Ido not mean to say, that there is noe 
ambition in the midst of this monopoly of power; But that 
it may be concealed from the subjects of it, under the plaus- 
ible disguise of zeal for itinerancy. At all events, time will 
soon introduce a new body of men into the travelling connex- 
tion, who will have grown up under different circumstances, 
and with different views of christian rights. Are there not 
some among the young preachers, who within the three years 
last past, have reflected more upon the subject of church rights, 
than some of the older ones did, in their whole lives? It was, 
perhaps, commendable in the former state of things, for those 
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preachers who were in favour of the rights of the church, to 
express themselves sparingly and with caution in the presence 
of the members of the church. But now, that the subject is 
fully before the public, may they not communicate their opin- 
ions freely, without violating the rules of prudence. Indeed, 
from the spirit of inquiry which has gone forth, they will be 
scarcely able to conceal their views without trespassing upon 
their sincerity as much as their inclination. I take it for 
granted, that our friends will be at little pains to conceal them- 
selves. The more publicly they are known, the faster their 
number will increase. 

I submit it therefore for consideration, whether it is not at 
this conjuncture, a dictate of prudence to avoid every mea- 
sure which may have a tendency to increase the jealousy, or 
excite the resentment of those, who are hostile to the agita- 
tion of questions involving our rights; and to weaken the 
confidence of our friends in our discretion. But will not the 
presence of any delegates from us at the time and place of the 
meeting of the General Conference of 1824, induce its mem- 
bers to take the attitude of resistance, and tend to repress full 
debate and inquiry? Will it not be proclaimed, that the ene- 
my isat the gates? That the standard of revolt is raised—and 
that the only security of travelling preachers is in holding the 
title to chureh property by exclusively occupying the seats 
of the G. Conference? In the meantime, the members of the 
church who are ignorant of our motives and aims, and have 
not made themselves acquainted with the merits of the subject 
of representative legislation, may be alarmed and rallied round 
the Travelling Preachers, to prevent a supposed revolution, 

My plan, therefore, is, that we continue to encourage our 
friends to write, and by their writings to disseminate princi- 
ples, and leave the next General Conference, as free from any 
cause of fear or restraint as may be, and thus give them a fair 
opportunity to make a voluntary surrender of a power, the 
vight of which they ought to disclaim. But if they remain 
inflexible, that we then proceed to organize ourselves into’a 
kind of patriotic societies, for the purpose of obtaining and se- 
curing to ourselves, the right of ecclesiastical suffrage, and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of our numbers, views and proceedings ; 
and that as soon as we become sufficiently numerous and united, 
we signify to Travelling Preachers our free and sovereign will, 
and let them know, that the time is come for them to yield to 
necessity, as they would not to justice and reason ;—we may 
add, that if they persist, all the blame, and all the evil of divi- 
ding themselves from the majority of the church, must be upon 


their own heads. 








= * 
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LETTER II. 

Friends and Brethren,—Those Travelling Preachers whe 
are in favour of the continuation of the present powers and pre- 
rogatives of the General Conference, to make rules and regu- 
lations for us:without our consent, or to secure them, are not 
backward to aver, that the majority of the Church are in fa- 
vour of them also. If the question were put to vote it might 
so turn out; for, as the General Conference would have the 
regulating of the business, they might do it pretty much in 
their own way. The question in their hands will hardly be 
permitted to assume the form of ‘to be or not to be’’—to be 
free-men or bond-men. Were the vote actually taken, should 
it not be in a form somewhat like the following :—Ist. Do you 
believe that a Church or body of, faithful men have any legis- 
lative rights?—the vote to be taken in the form of ayes and 
noes ; and the noes to be numbered ; then let the ayes, or those 
in, the affirmative, give a 2d vote; thus—Are you willing to 
give up, renounce, and surrender, without reserve, forever, all 
your legislative right, title and claim by your representatives, 
or otherwise to make, form, or alter the rules and regulations 
by which you are to be governed, as members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, to the delegates of the Annual Confer- 
ences, in General Conference assembled? Then let the twe 
columns be added together—that is, those who believe they 
have no legislative or representative rights, and those who, 
though they do, are nevertheless willing to give them all up to 
the General Conference. Now, it is plain that if the majority 
of the votes of the whole number of members, taken in this 
way, or some other equally well calculated to prevent decep- 
tion or error, should be against us, then, upon our own princi- 
ciples, as peaceable christians, we must submit, until, on some 
future and proper occasion, the vote should be ‘again taken. 

I conceive, Brethren, that even in cases where the right and 
the truth of principle is manifestly on the side of the minority, 
it is not safe to trust the power to govern the majority, in their 
hands. Neither truth nor right is omnipotent in this world. 
The doctrine of irresistible grace, and once in grace always 
in grace, is not in our creed. 

But admitting that the majority of the Church is in favour 
of all the legislative power being in the Travelling Preachers, 
may it not come to pass, that the Travelling Preachers them- 
selves may become so enlightened as to refuse to Legislate for 
the Church, or any body else, without their representativ es? 
Sacred and profane, ecclesiastical and civil history, furnish ex- 
amples of men refusing to accept of supreme power, when ol- 
fered to them by the people, and of others surrendering it, and 
even their own lives, as a sacrifice to liberty. Whataredeem- 
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‘hg and glorious day for Travelling Preachers would it be, if, 
when solicited by the majority of the Church to make laws for 
them, or rather to hold the power to make them, they should 
answer as the olive-tree, and the fig-tree, and the vine, and not 
as the bramble answered the trees in the parable, ‘* The trees 
went forth on atime to anoint a king over them; and they said 
unto the olive-tree, reign thou over us; but the olive-tree said 
unto them, should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honeur God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 
008 the trees said’unto the “fig-tree, come thou and rule over 
; but the fig-tree said unto them, should I forsake my sweet- 
ness, and my geod fruit, and go and be promoted over the trees ? 
Then said the trees unto the vine, come thou and reign over 
us. And the vine said unto them, should I leave my wine, 
which cherisheth God and man, and go to be promoted over 
the trees?’? This parable is, in its imagery, admirably calcu- 
lated to cure a propensity to ambition in Travelling Preachers. 
The olive-tree, the fig-tree, and the vine, conscious of their 
valuable qualities, refuse to exchange them for the phantom 
of power; but the worthless and barren bramble having none 
but combustible qualities, calls them forth to devour the servile 
trees, who had renounced their right to an independent go- 
vernment, and had been supplicating for a master—for not 
doing an impossible act, how could they stoop, and even be- 
neath this low, mean bush. Have Travelling Preachers no 
fatness, nor sweetness, nor spirit grateful to heaven and earth, 
pleasing to God, and beneficial “ man, which power cannot 
give, nor the loss of it take away? We trust they have, and 
may still have abundantly more. Let it be our first object to 
rouse them toemulation. The love of power has not been uni- 
versal among priests, nor even among monks. The man who 
led the way in the reformation, was a priest and a monk, and 
several of his contemporaries and successors were priests. — 
Shall Germany, and France, and Britain, only, furnish champions 
and martyrs for the rights of Churches against priestly supre- 
macy? Let us hope better things of American Methodist 
Travelling Preachers. 

As the ensuing General Conference will be the first to mect 
after our legislative rights have been fairly brought into discus- 
sion, I am anxious that the experiment should have a trial, 
that we may see how they will treat it, as an abstract question 
of right. Will there be found a mover and seconder to bring 
forward and sustain the motion? How will it be disposed of ? 
Will the question be debated, &c. &c.? If a division is called 
for, what number will rise in its favour? Who will have the 
confidence to vote that the members of the Church have no le- 
cislative rights! For these are items on which our future pro- 
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ceedings must be predicated, if they approach to correctness. |] 
trust there is not one among us who is not disposed to judge as 
favourably as facts and circumstances will warrant of Travelling 
Preachers, much less to condemn them all indiscriminately, and 
without proof, as usurpers of our rights. Moreover, if the 
General Conference should possibly adopt severe and rigorous 
measures, it will be very desirable to let all see that we gave 
them no pretext ; and as for any fears of pains and penalties, I 
am persuaded that if they ever existed among us they,have 
long since gone by. As conscious of our integrity as of our 
rights, and resolved by the help of grace, to walk worthy of our 
calling, no law that can be executed in our church can have any 
terrors for us. 

We shall probably for some time to come be doomed to hear 
the old logic, or rather eulogy of itinerant power. The duty 
and purity of the church cannot continue without dicipline, and 
discipline cannot be maintained without exclusive power in the 
travelling preachers, to make and execute rules!’ Take away 
or qualify, or limit the power of the travelling preachers, and 
there can be no government, take away government and there 
can be no religion!! if it were not for this means, says a zea- 
lous member, we should not be better than other people ; and 
if it were not for that, says another, we should lose all our 
religion ; but the zealous itinerant don’t lay so much stress 
upon these minor matters ; the inference from his argument is, 
that neither a Saviour, nor grace, nor sacraments, nor good 
preaching, nor any thing else can save us from ruin, without 
itinerant power. The fatness of the olive, the unction of the 
holy one, the sweetness and good fruit of the fig-tree, the pre- 
cious promises and truths of the gospel, the fruit of the vine, 
the wine of the kingdom, will be all in vain without power / 
O ye trees, let us rule over you! We have indeed wrong 
headed men who talk, in effect, at this random rate. Though 
it is afflicting to hear them, yet we must do all we can to teach 
them that they are not the whole body ; but only members in 


particular. 


LETTER III. 

Friends and Brethren,—The difference betwixt principle 
and practice is in no case more demonstrable and of greater im- 
portance than in governments, but this difference is generally 
confounded or overlooked by the friends of unlimited or unde- 
fined power. Any thing praiseworthy that is said or done by 
an irresponsible officer becomes a subject of ceaseless eulogy. It 
is to this confusion of ideas, between the principle of power and 
the practice of men in power, that we are perhaps to trace the 
tendency of the human mind to idolatry and to canonize saints. 
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There seems to be in every man a kind of an instinctive con- 
sciousness of a disposition to abuse power, and a consequent ap- 
prehension that it will be abused; when, therefore, a contrary 
result is witnessed, the surprise is so great and so agreeable, that 
admiration exceeds all bounds, and wonderful man! or holy 
man! is echoed in all directions; but if the successor of the 
hero or the saint happens to exhibit a contrast of character, this 
feeling is heightened to its utmost degree. 

The biographies of our Coke’s, and Asbury’s, and M’Ken- 
dree’s, will, it is probable, atno distant day, be enhanced beyond 
all price in the estimation of those who may feel the domination 
of some successors of these primitive bishops, who can see no- 
thing in them worthy of imitation buttheir power. Now, if the 
next General Conference should concede to us all we ask, with- 
out giving up the principle of right to make laws for us without 
our consent, must we not confound principle with practice, if we 
should suppose that our relation were actually changed, or that 
they had laid us under any obligation of gratitude to ‘them? 

The good men who have entailed their power upon us, have 
not, unfortunately, entailed their virtues upon their successors, 
and of course have left us without security or antidote against 
its effects. Though these holy men may be canonized, it 
will be in vain to pray to them; their names and their virtues 
will be equally useless to us under the bad administration of 
their successors. Though it may sound paradoxical, and even 
impious, to say that the correct principles of bad dead men are of 
more value, than the good actions of virtuous dead ones; the as 
sertion would nevertheless be entitled tosome regard. This 
bad man left behind him something good—that good man 
taught us nothing truly. T’o admire goodness is one thing, and 
to know how to imitate it, another. When all the Bishops _ 
Travelling Preachers who maintain the right to govern th 
church without its consent, shall have died, will they have left 
behind them a single principle or maxim by which the evils of a 
bad government may be corrected. ‘The personal vices of men 
die with them, and the same lot must needs befal the virtues of 
good men; but the principles of truth depend not upon the vir- 
tues or the vices of those from whose tongues or pens they flow, 
either for their efficacy or durability. The biographies of our 
Bishops, and the acts of our General and Annual Conferences, 
will furnish no principles of church government to posterity to 
guide them through the labyrinth of error or to rescue them 
from the artful’and winding policy of ambitious rulers, It will 
be of little consequence therefore to know whether they govern- 
ed personally well or ill. 

I offer these hints, brethren, with a view to influence you to 
direct your attention to principles, as a subject of primary im- 
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portance. We cannot too carefully guard against the artiflices 
of the patrons and abettors of undefined power. The real and 
fictitious histories of good kings and soverign priests, have 
atendency to promote civil and religious supremacy ; most of 
these are actually written for that express purpose ; and their 
effects can only be countervailed by a careful discrimination 
between principle and practice. The advocates for liberal and 
balanced governments, are evidently prone to expose the vices 
of irresponsible rulers; and, their opponents of course to find or 
to create eminent examples to the contrary. Now the tenden- 
cy in the human mind naturally is, as Ihave shown, both to admit 
and to magnify the virtues of men in power. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is little hope of being able to enlist men 
generally on the side of liberty, by merely inveiging against 
the vices of rulers. The most that can be done by this means 
is, to change men, and that not always for the better. I assume 
it as a position that we have now, and shall always have, saints 
enough in our calender, if the matter were put upon this issue, 
to maintain the supremacy of travelling preachers. If so, the 
inference is undeniable, that unless we mean to raise up and 
strengthen a party, at all events, we shall rather injure than 
promote the cause of suffrage by interfering with the private 
characters of ruling men. 

In regard to ourselves, the question of right, I trust is settled. 
On this point we can have no doubt. Let it be gained or lost, 
used or abused, let us be in the majority or the minority, the 
right is inviolable ; but our brethren are not convinced, and we 
must not attempt to force them while they are ignorant or out 
of the way ; we must have compassion upon them. The law 
of Christ enjoins it upon us to bear their burthens. If we had 
nothing to say ; no evidence ; no argument to bring to convince 
them, we might grow impatient of delays, or despair of gaining 
our cause ; but as the case now stands, nothing but our own im- 
prudence or want of skill can prevent our success. We can 
convince our brethren that we do not want power for its own 
sake ; that we will not divide it with them ; and that we give all 
we demand. When we reign they must reign with us; so they 
will have St. Paul’s wish. 


LETTER IV. 

It is impossible to say in what manner we should act in 
maintaining our religious claims and controversies, if we were 
ignorant of all foreign examples ; for, though .we are all men 
of like passions with our European ancestors, our situations 
and circumstances are very different from theirs. I think 
I can trace a connexion in religious feelings and manners from 


the Brachmans of Hindostan through the Mahomedans te 
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Europe, and through the Roman Catholics to the Reformed. 
The spirit and temper of the Hindoos as displayed in their 
casts seem to me to have been transfused among Mahomedans 
and Christians and to have become the ground of their mono- 
poly of power and bigotry. This unrelenting and intolerant 
spirit when it commingled with the fierce and barbarian dis- 
positions of the toils of Asia and Europe, displayed itself 
in the love of proselytism and reacted with dreadful effect 
upon the Brachmins who had become too numerous, proud 
and self-sufficient to give themselves the trouble of making 
new converts by force or persuasion. And the soldiers of the 
cross emulating those of the crescent have extended their con- 
quest nearly over the globe ; ourown great republic is the 
only country of considerable extent in which this intolerant 
spirit does not prevail and even among us some vestiges of it 
are occasionally found ; an instance of which I may advert 
to; as the situation of our church property, &c. &c., admits of 
our being involved in a similar contest, of the particulars I need 
say nothing, as they have been circulated in all directions by 
the newspapers. In the Catholic Church in Philadelphia, the 
contest it seems was about the Bishop’s preachers, and the peo- 
ple’s preacher. With us too the appointment of the preacher 
is with the Bishop, and of course a similar collision of inter- 
ests might happen, and indeed I see nothing to prevent it if 
we are governed by the examples which have been furnished 
us in the countries of our ancestors. It behooves us then to 
beware of European precedents, our tempers, our manners, 
and our language should be American. 

The familiar term sect, for instance, cannot be imployed in 
this country in the same sense as it is in Europe ; in the latter 
country it means those who have separated from a national or 
legally established church ; but among us there are no sects ; 
no bodies cut off, as there is no body to be cut off or separated 
from. No religious order is tolerated here, for all are equally 
free. For aman therefore to say in this country, I am of no 
sect, can only mean, I am of no religion ; and not, I belong to 
a legally established church as in Europe ; but if he proceeds 
a step further and sets up for himself without subjecting bis 
conduct to the investigation of any religious society, instead of 
being the free man he affects to be ; he becomes in fact above 
all religious laws. The civil law can take no cognizance of 
him in his religious capacity, and he stands independent of all 
responsibility to any religious denomination. Religious order 
and liberty in this country can only be maintained upon social 


° ° r . ° . ‘ 
principles. The same powers in this country, and in Europe, 


in the hands of a church officer, might operate very different 
M 
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effects, as in Europe the civil law may interfere to check or ¢ori- 
troul it. 

We have a too fold part to act—not only to assert and main- 
tain our own rights ; but also to respect the rights of others. 
We must, therefore, it seems to me, if we will not submit to 
the privation of our rights until we find ourselves in the ma- 
jority, withdraw from the church and declare ourselves indepen- 
dent. The latter procedure it is weil known would be much 
more pleasing to the advocates for the powers that be, than 
any attempt at enlightening and reforming people. Whether 
the tew or the many withdraw, the church property will still 
be in the hands of the General Conference of travelling preach- 
ers; but if the right of church representation obstains, power 
will be dispensed and property held by the representatives 
of the majority of the people, as well as the preachers ; and 
these representatives of free men must be governed by the 
rules and regtilations which they legislate. Now can any 
thing be more plain than that if each individual member be- 
comes so impatient under his privation of rights, as to with- 
draw from the church, all hope of gaining a majority is at an end. 
Our strength must depend upon our union, and our union upon 
our continuing in common fellowship. Should nine-tenths of 
the members withdraw » the excellent laws of our country 
would protect the remaining tenth in the quiet possession of 
the church property, and such preachers as the General Confer- 
ence should authorize to preach in the houses. If I really 
meant to withdraw from the connexion I should consider my- 
self no more entitled to interfere with its internal concerns 
than with those of any other denomination. The laws of our 
country and of society allow us to go, or tostay, but not to do 
both. While we continue in the church, we may plead for our 
rights ; when the social tie is dissolved, all our claims ceases. 

W ila I feel free to condemn all lukewarmness, all tendency 
to indifference or apostacy among our friends, I am fully aware, 
that our greater danger is, where in other cases it has been ever 
found to be, in some hasty or rash step. Oppression, says the 
proverh, makes a wise man mad. It requires more than wis- 
dom to endure the privation of our social and religious rights. 
Our feeelings can only be sustained in such a state by unusual 
forbearance and fortitude. When the travelling preachers 
begin to find that we are not to be diverted from our purpose, 
that we neither slumber nor sleep upen our post, nor can be 
provoked unte wrath ;—can neither be flattered nor frowned out 
of our rights, a m: yority of them admiring our magnanimity, 
will emulate our zeal in this sacred cause. Let us furnish his- 
tory with at least one example, of a church achieving its rights 
from the hands of its preachers, without the loss of confidence 
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and affection, and without division. Such a record will be 
scarcely less honorable to the preachers than ourselves. For 
though it must appear that they held power to which they had 
no right, their readiness in yielding it, will prove that their 
hearts were not hardened by the loye of it. 





LETTER V, 


Friends and Brethren,—Few causes have, perhaps, misled 
more men into deeds of desperate doing, than overcharged ac- 
counts of the success of individuals. Great names, and leading 
names are found in every age and every couniry; but after all 
that has been said in their praise, not a little of their conse- 
quence is found to proceed from the rhetorical figure which 
puts a part for the whole. In their highest capacity, a part of 
their usefulness was of the negative kind; they kept others it 
may be, of less ability out of their places. Every cause in its 
incipient state, is exposed to hazard by a frequent change of 
leaders. The Luthers, and Caivins, and Wesleys, and Wash- 
ingtons, did as much by securing and keeping the public confi- 
dence steady, if not more, than by great personal actions. <A 
host of great men, co-operated to eflect the reformation. The 
advantages in learning and piety, were actually in their favours ; 
and that subsequent eminence to which the Clergy of the Church 
of Rome attained, was, in part, owing to their being provoked 
to jealousy. Melancthon, as Greek professor, at Wirtemberg, 
is said to have sometimes had an audience of 1500 persons. — 
What could Wesley have done alone? The success of Method- 
ism, bore about the same proportion to that of the reformation, 
as to the number and talents of the men engaged. 

But neither the ability of the leaders, nor the number and 
distinction of their colleagues, are to be considered indepen- 
dently of times and circumstances. A train of causes, prepares 
the way for greatevents. Timessuit men, and mei suit times. 
At the close of our revolutionary war, one of our patriots, who 
was exulting in our success, was replied to by a royalist, that 
he considered it no great cause of triumph, for America, and 
France, and Spain, and Holland, ard half the British nation, 
to conquer the other half. This reply is, in point, as far as the 
agency of individuals is in cousideration. Washington lived 
to concentrate and keep tke publie confidence steady, This, 
to be sure, is matter of great praise ; but of itself, could not 
have ensured success. We had foreign friends and allies ; and 
at home, the balance of learning and talent, as well as of mem- 
bers, were in favour of independence. Our Congress, and our 
Camp, abounded in men of genius and education ; men ready- 
made for the werk which was made forthem. The same cause, 
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and the same leader, under other circumstances, might have 
been defeated. 

In regard to our own cause, (the right of Church representa- 
tion,) my hopes of its success do not rest solely upon its ab- 
stract merits, nor the merits of any champion who may rise to 
maintain it, but also upon the signs of the times. I trust the 
time, the set time, to favour it, is come; and I am deceived it 
the weight of talent is not on our side. We have a goodly 
number of men in the Ministry, and in the Church, who un- 
derstand and love the subject. And the discussion of it, cannot 
fail to wake up and call forth much hidden talent. Genius 
slumbers and affection languishes among us, for the want of in- 
citement and concentration. It is not enough to ery liberty or 
death ; our motto should be, ‘‘ we honour our rights, and we 
will have them.’’ I hope to see the day, when every Travel- 
ling Preacher, who has the hardihood to assert, that he has a 
right to legislate for a Church, without its consent, will be told 
temperately, but firmly, by all its members, that he receives 
no thanks for his legislative officiousness, and that his princi- 
ples are disapproved of. 

The poor man, in the proverb, who, by his wisdom, deli- 
vered the city, sets, in a clear point of view, the little value 
mankind places upon individuals who perform incidental acts, 
though of the greatest importance. This same poor man was 
not remembered. ‘This proverb is modernized into the well- 
known maxim, ‘‘ Republics are ungrateful.’? But republicans 
must know the nature and. value of liberty, achieve it them- 
selves, and be the protectors and guardians of their own rights. 
If a few men secure to us our legislative righis, without our 
hearty co-operation, neither they, nor their benefits, will be 
remembered. A war of eight years, was, probably, as neces- 
sary to teach our countryinen the value of their rights as to 
secure them. 

We have proclaimed to the world our principles and our 
views. May 1 not say, that we neither contend for men nor 
measures; but fora principle of right. Power is not satisfied 
with temporary dominion; it ever aims so extend and perpe- 
tuate itself to all generations. The men who have laboured all 
their lives, to maintain the right to make laws for their 
contemporaries, without their eonsent, cannot die in peace, 
unless they can impose this system upon all posterity. One of 
their most pleasing anticipations, on a dying bed, is, that unborn 
millions will live without a vestige or shadow of legislative 
rights. Not so with us, Brethren. It is no concern of our’s 
who shall govern, or how our posterity may be governed. All 
our aim is, to transmit to them the right to choose, and to make 
Jaws for themselves. But this precious legacy we cannot trans- 
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mit to our successors, unless we, ourselves, enjoy it. ‘These 
remarks are not suggested by tear or jealousy. I should hail 
the appearance of any man, among us, with integrity and talents 
sufficient to qualify him for a leader ; but the absence of such a 
man neither fills me with despair nor discouragement. If we 
are true to ourselves, and to our cause, we must make many 
friends, and the man who is worthy to go before us, cannot long 
be concealed. We stand in need of no factitious ecclesiasticism, 
(if I may coin a word.) Is there a Methodist in the United 
States who would blush to be called a lover of the rights of his 
Church? No. The men who follow in the train of certain 
busy, and certain noisy Preachers, are bewildered and con- 
founded. It will be a work of time to recover them to their 
refiection. But the first day that they are left to think for 
themselves, they will think as we do. Our cause is so plain, 
so simple, so identical, that as soon as the dust, which has been 
thrown to obscure it, subsides, there will be no dissent of opi- 
nion ; no halting ; no equivocating. From centre to cireumfer- 
ence, but one voice will be heard—our rights—renounce our 
rights !—give us our rights, O ye Travelling Preachers! If 
we choose to let you legislate for us, put it in our power to do 
so, by proclaiming to the world, that you have no right to make 
Jaws for us without our consent. 

My counsel still is, Brethren, let us be temperate, but let us 
be firm ; and, especially, let us give no occasion to the present 
holders of power to cherish false hopes, or false fears. On all 
all occasions, let us give them distinctly to understand, that the 
principle of right is our’s, and we never will give it up, or ae- 
cept any act of their’s as a substitute for it. 





LETTER VI. 

Friends and Brethren,—The most ruinous consequences 
are dreaded, by some of the Travelling Preachers, from giving 
lay delegates a seat in the General Conference. Do these men 
judge others by themselves? How is it that they cannot per- 
ceive that there is no aflinity betwixt a delegated legislature, and 
a self-created one? Can any conirast be much greater, under 
the same name, andin the same office? Few stations in society 
can be occupied by its members, in which they are rendered 
less potent, and less dangerous, to its public liberties, than that 
of representatives in a deliberative legislative body. Presump- 
tive evidence is not wanting, that men have been induced ta 
stand a poll for seats in our national legislature, not less for the 
sake of placing themselves in the way of promotion, than for 
the sake of the high trust, and proof Of confidence, they might 
thus acquire. I agree with those who think it will be difficult, 
if not impracticable, to obtain a lay delegation, to attend the 
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General Conference, in numbers sufficient to represent the 
Church. But what would this prove if it were the fact? Not, 
surely, that lay delegation would be dangerous ; but the reverse. 
Ambition, and the consciousness of power, are the strongest in- 
centives to public action, in social life. How many examples 
does*history furnish, that, if they have not been able to succeed 
in overcoming the love of liberty by force, they have wearied 
it out by perseverance. Itis altogether idle to talk of the dan- 
ger of Church representation, as the representatives must be 
subject to the rules and regulations which they make, and are 
unable to execute them. T'he only danger to be dreaded from 
legislators is, when they are selt-created and perpetual ; and, of 
course, have executive authority to compel obedience to their 
laws, without any inconvenience to themselves. These are the 
men who can bind heayy burdens upon others, and grievous to 
be borne, without touching them with one of their fingers. I 
am so well aware of the harmlessness of a Church representa- 
tion, and by consequence of our being unable to produce excite- 
ment sufficient to keep up a lay delegation, when there may be 
no particular apprehension of danger to the common liberty, 
that, if the Travelling Preachers would give up the principle 
of right, I should be disposed to advise that some provision 
might be made, in case lay delegates should not be obtained, 

that the Annual Conferences might fill up the number ; provid- 
ing, always, that the power be left as entire in the Church, as 
the right to elect their own delegates at every succeeding elec- 
tion. By this means, if it should still come to pass, that none 
but Travelling Preachers should compose the General Confer- 
ence, they should be held responsible, knowing that the Church 
would always have the power to send their own proper dele- 
gates to obtain a repeal of obnoxious rules, &c. _In this way, 
the silence of the Church, would give consent to the Travelling 
Preachers to legislate for it ; and the members of the General 
Conference would feel the responsibility of representatives. — 

The Church, in the meantime, conscious of its own indepen- 
dence, would watch over its rights, and communicate its opi- 
nions to the Preachers, as their equals. My attention, Breth- 
ren, in writing these letters, has been almost exclusively con- 
fined to the subject. In their composition, I have aimed at no- 

thing more than to make myself to be understood. I consider 

this as no occasion either for fine writing, or for argument.— 

Let us reserve our rhetorick, and our logic, for the opposers of 
our rights. ‘The great point for consideration now is, how we 

may best arrange our plan of operation, so as to unite our opi- 

nions and energies—how produce the greatest effect with the 

least labour, and accomplish our object with the fewest changes 

of defeat. 
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i solicit, therefore, an earnest and diligent attention to the 
hints which I have thus thrown together, with little regard to 
method, as it is time we should begin to think seriously of shap- 
ing our course, and of adopting our plan of future co-operation. 
| hope Brethren will be prompt and frank in their communi- 
cations. I am not confident that my views are the best which 
ean be offered, nor am IJ tenacious. If any other, in my judg- 
ment, equally, or less correct, shall meet with more general ap- 
probation, I shall acquiesce. Union and mutual confidence, I 
hold to be of greater importance, than the most plausible un- 
tried theories which can be offered. If it shall be the prevail- 
ing opinion, that it will be best to send messengers to the next 
General Conference, be it so. 

In concluding, I cannot forbear to repeat, that I hope, whatever 
may be the plan pursued, it will be ever borne in mind by us 
all, that Travelling Preachers are not to be considered merely 
as members of the General Conference. They bear other rela- 
tions to us, and we to them, in which we have many things in 
common, which ought to be equally dear to us both. 

It is true, indeed, that they have drank deep in the cup of 
power; but I have the happiness to know, that there are not 
a few among them who are not intoxicated with the potent 
draught. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
No. V. 


Mr. Editor,—Since we closed our last essay on the Consti- 
tution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, we have heard some 
objections agitated against the ground which we occupied in 
our third essay. These objections we think proper now to 
bring into view, and endeavour to obviate them. 

It | has been alleged, that the General Conference of 1808, was 
fully competent to make any rules it deemed necessary to the 
well-being of the Church, as it was an understood usage, (which 
was tantamount to a Constitution,) that the itinerant Preachers, 
assembled, from time to time, in General Conference, were 
clothed with sufficient powers to make authoritative rules for 
the government of the Church. If many who had a right in 
common law, or this constitutional usage, to be present, as 
members of that General Conference, neglected to attend, after 
being notified by the presiding Bishop, that some change was 
contemplated, and proposed, their neglect was at their own re- 
sponsibility, and in their own wrong. 

Tuer being absent, under such circumstances, (as there was 
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no understood principle in the Constitution, or usage, fixing a 
quorum,) could not, in the nature of human rights, disfranchise 
those members who were present, nor in a degree diminish their 
legislative powers. They were, therefore, according to com- 
mon usage, as the understood Constitution, (to which all had 
tacitly consented,) possessed of full powers to legislate for the 
whole Church. And, consequently, it could not be essential 
to the validity of the acts of that General Conference, that those 
acts should be submitted to the Annual Conferences, in order to 
give them the fullest validity : especially, as these Annual Con- 
ferences are chiefly composed of persons who had a right to have 
eccupied seats in that General Conference, if they had not ne- 
glected to attend. And, as the General Conference of 1808, 
thought proper to adopt the restrictive articles, (by some called 
the Constitution,) which go to restrict the General Conferences, 
in future, from legislating on some subjects, they were fully 
competent to do so. The restrictive articles are, therefore, 
without the concurrence of the Annual Conferences, paramount 
law inthe Church. This is the argument. In discussing this 
subject, under the present view, we shall waive the rights of 
the Laity, and the Local Preachers, founded on a variety of con- 
siderations, some of which were noticed in our third essay, and 
contemplate it only as it regards the itinerant connexion. In 
reply, we would just observe, that the same common usage, 
(which usage was the only Constitution then in existence,) 
which gave to the General Conference the power to legislate 
for the Church, limited, at the same time, the operation of 
those laws so enacted, to the period of four years, excepting 
they should be adopted by a subsequent General Conference, 

either virtually or formally. And so with respect to the 

acts of every General Conference in succession, with respect 
to its successor. We presume this will not be denied. But 

the General Conference of 1808, adopted the restrictive rules 

which were designed to be obligatory upon the subsequent 

General Conferences, to limit the legislative ground they were 

to occupy, within certain bounds, which they were interdicted 

from passing. Now, did not that General Conference violate 

the understood Constitution, under which they held their own 

powers, in adopting the restrictive articles, to bind and limit 

future General Conferences in their legislative acts? Certainly 

they did; unless plenary powers had been given them to 

change the old order, (or, if you please, Constitution,) and form 
and adopt a new one. And, as they, without such investiture, 
attempted to restrict future General Conferences, (in contradic- 
tion to established usage,) from equal legislation with them- 
selves, their acts which went to effect this object, were, of 
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éourse, unconstitutional, unauthorised, and, therefore, not valid, 
nor obligatory. 

The question, then, is again reduced to this shape ; viz :— 
Were the Preachers who were members of the General Con- 
ference of 1808, a convention to frame and adopt a Constitution 
for the Church, or not? If the answer be given in the aflirma- 
tive, the fact must be assumed in one of two shapes : Either, 
First, that the whole body of the Elders who had a right to be 
members of that Conference, were the whole of the community, 
in law: or, seconpiy, that the Annual Conferences, by elec- 
tion, invested them with powers as their representatives, to 
frame and adopt a Constitution for ‘hem, according to their 
own judgment, which should, without any confirmatory act of 
these Annual Conferences, be obligatory on themselves, and the 
Church. Now, if the first of these assumptions be eorrect, why 
did the presiding Bishop, on his last tour round to the Annual 
Conferences, previous to the General Conference of 1808, pro- 
pose to the Annual Conferences to instruet the Preachers who 
might go to that General Conference, to adopt an order that re- 
presentatives should compose the General Conferences in future, 
instead of all the Elders who might choose to go? If the whole 
community (in law) went to that General Conference, why 
impart such instruction, or ask such permission? But, second- 
ly, how could those Elders who were expected to go to that 
General Conference, be invested with powers to form a Consti- 
tution, whose operations should limit the legislative powers of 
future General Conferences, when nothing was mentioned to 
the Annual Conferences by the Bishop, who proposed the mea- 
sure, about a Constitution which should have the effect so to 
limit the powers of future General Conferences, nor was the 
subject in any way agitated atall. But, only to adopt an order, 
or so change the government, as to send fewer members to 
General Conference, in future, to prevent embarrassment aris- 
ing from so many travelling to and from General Conference, 
from remote parts of the country ; and to secure to the Annual 
Conferences, at a distance from the seat of the General Confer- 
ence, at the same time, a more equitable and proportionate in- 
fluence in the body which makes rules for all. Nothing, that 
we know of, was said about a Constitution to limit the powers 
of future General Conferences; but merely to adopt an order, 
by the majority of that General Conference, to send represen- 
tatives, in future, vested with legislative powers, instead of all 
the Elders. If any of the acts of the General Conference of 


1808, can lay claim to the character of a Constitution, we con- 

ecive it is that which bears on the point of constituting dele- 

cates ; because, on this point, the Annual Conferences appear 

to have been consulted, and perhaps may have given consent, 
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and instruction on it; but as they seem to have been consulted 
on nothing else, and gave authority to do no more, the whole 
of the restrictive articles which go to abridge the legislative 
powers of the future General Conferences, are purely gratuitous, 
‘and have no restrictive authority, whatever, until that authori- 
ty shall be given to them by the Anuual Conferences, adopting 
them as shown in our third essay on this subject.* 

But if the Annual] Conferences did, previously to 1808, au- 
thorise the General Conference of 1808, to impose a change on 
the essential principles of the government, so as to make all 
the General Conferences, after that date, delegated bodies, in- 
stead of consisting of all the Elders, I am inclined to think that 
that order is as authoritative as any other principle of our 
usages. But if the Annual Conferences invested that General 
Conference with no powers to make any other change in the 
government, which was the fact ; then, all that they did further, 
is but gratuitous assumption, and, of course, is of no constitu- 
tional authority. Whether the Annual Conferences did pro- 
perly invest that General Conference with powers to make 
even this change, or not, we are not prepared to say. But if 
they did not invest the General Conference of 1808, with the 
power to make the future General Conferences delegated bodies, 
I donot conceive that their having done so, makes them legiti- 
mately such. And, if so, then, in our opinion, things stand 
as they did before 1808. But if they did authorise that 
General Conference to make the future General Conferences 
delegated bodies, we are confident they did not authorise them 
to restrict their future legislation within certain bounds, (such 
as the restrictive articles specify,) either specifically, or im- 
pliedly ; for, they do not appear to have been invested with a 
power to form a Constitution on general terms, but only to do 
a specific thing: i. e. to reduce the number of members of fu- 
ture General Conferences. 

But here we would remark, that that investiture was not of 
a nature to authorise them to make a Constitution, which im- 
plies the giving of certain powers to certain functionaries, as 
well as restricting those functionaries in the exercise of those 
powers. But implied only arestriction of certain powers, for- 
merly held by many, to a fewer number, supposing the old 
Constitution (or order of things) to remain, wherein that Con- 
ference had not been instructed to alter it. And, as their in- 
structions went no further than to make the General Conferences 
delegated bodies, that General Conference, in virtue of such 
investiture, had no right to have gone any further. But in 
that they did go further, and attempted to restrict the power 
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of future General Conferences, in a way that they were not 
authorised to do. Their acts in this matter were assumed, (be- 
ing unauthorised,) and are of no authority whatever, as a Con- 
stitution, according to American doctrine ; which, at the same 
time, appears to be the doctrine of reason. Hence, we are in- 
clined to believe, that the making of the General Conferences, 
in future, a delegated body, instead of all the Elders, was a 
legitimate act; because it seems to have been authorised: but 
the acts which go to abridge their legislative powers, are not 


obligatory, because unauthorised. PHILONOMOS. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ADDRESS TO THE SENIOR BISHOP OF THE M. E. 
CHURCH. 

The truth of what we have maintained in our preceding es- 
says, namely, that the Bishops and presiding Elders have, 
virtually, the absolute controul over our Church, we think, 
will be readily acknowledged by every unprejudiced and can- 
did man, who is acquainted with the history of our government, 
in theory and practice. 

Now, all systems of government, that raise the few to ab- 
solute authority over the many, should be opposed by every 
friend of humanity ; because, they have a tendency to debase 
the human mind, and to sink the mass into degrading apathy. 
Human nature, when rode over by lords and masters, becomes 
as docile as the terrier, who, when chastised by his master, 
will immediately caress and flatter. Pusillanimity succeeds to 
independence, and man becomes, not like the lion, but like the 
spaniel, who licks the dust upon which his master treads. 

It is said of the Roman people, that so long as they fought 
for their own interests they were invincible ; but as soon as they 
became slaves to absolute masters, they grew cowardly and 
dastardly, and asked for no more than bread at public diver- 
sions. ‘On the contrary, in states and communities where 
the people have some share in the government, all the indivi- 
duals interest themselves in the public good, because, each, ac- 
cording to his merit, partakes of the good success, or feels the 
loss. This is what renders men dexterous and generous—what 
inspires them with an ardent love of their country, or cause, 
and with an invincible courage, which is proof against the 
greatest misfortunes. ”’ 

Again, when the few are raised to the absolute controul of 
the many, those in authority are generally disposed to dictate 
the opinions of the community, and to treat with severity and 
chastisement, all who differ from them, and who will not imme- 
diately crouch to their dogmas: and thus, freedom of enquiry 
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is suppressed. And when freedom of enquiry is suppressed, 
the advancement of the human mind, in knowledge, and in li- 
beral sentiments, is essentially retarded. And under such un- 
propitious circumstances, religion is sure to degenerate into in- 
tolerance and bigotry. 

But, the sweeping argument which is brought against the 
above, or any other reasonings that can be offered in favor of 
reform, and which has been reiterated in our ears perhaps a 
thousand times, is, that ‘‘ no plan can ever prosper like the 
present one has done. It has accomplished wonders! _ Its tro- 
phies have extended from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
waters of the Mississippi ; from the cold provinces of Canada 
to the sultry regions of Georgia: in large towns, populous cities, 
wid dreary deserts, its triumphs have been astonishingly great! 
Destroy, or even alter, this system—then farewell to the suc- 
cess and prosperity of Methodism !!!’’ 

In reply to all this declamation, we shall repeat what ** Ady- 
nasius’’? has correctly said before us: that, ‘* Orators are not 
generally in the habit of keeping the accounts of profit and 
loss?’ It would be well for these unqualified admirers of the 
present order of things, in their estimation of the value of our 
system, to take into the account the evil as well as the good it 
has produced. See whata state of things it has brought about; 
and now presents us with. It has injured brotherly inter- 
course, engendered party feelings, destroyed public confidence, 
and almost rent the Church asunder. It has also raised up a 
train of eflicers, who aet in the relation of masters to their bre- 
ihren, and who would almost as soon part with their right hands 
as with their power and authority : and many of whom, appear 
disposed to go to almost any length, before they will relinquish 
one jot, or tittle, of their prerogatives. Whether the Church 
will ever get rid of the spirit by which these officers are influ- 
enced, or what may be her fate before she does, should she 
ever be so fortunate, is.hardto determine. But we think from 
our acquaintance with the history of human nature, as exem- 
plified both in Church and State, we can safely decide, that the 
feverish excitement with which we are afflicted, on the subject 
of power, will not be cyred without the application of remedies 
which will convulse the whole body, so as to cause debility in 
every member: a debility, perhaps, not to be survived for 
many years. <And yet, if this feverish disorder is not checked, 
worse consequences will ensue. 

This, then, is the state of things that this admirable sys- 
tem has produced. And we will venture to affirm, that, in its 
application to American minds, you may try ita thousand times 
over, and it will invariably produce the same effect. Our 
greatest wonder is, that it has been quietly submitted to so 
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long. In fact, nothing but a good degree of religion, and an 
extraordinary portion of forbearance, in the ruled and oppress- 
ed, amongst us, could ever have secured submission down to 
the present. Now, we ask, would it not have been far prefer- 
able to have had a system on more liberal principles, which 
would have ensured fina/ success, even though it should not 
have been quite so successful in the commencement ? 

But, if matters are not pushed to extremes, by the authority 
of the Church ; and if proper remedies are timously applied, 
the honor and prosperity of the Church may yet be saved.— 
Let us at least have a rule for the election of the presiding 
Elders, and we have no doubt but it will have a salutary in- 
fluence upon the rights of Ministry in particular, and the whole 
Church in general. 

Having drawn these essays to a close, it may be proper here 
to observe, that none but the first was intended to be address- 
ed particularly to the ‘‘ Senior Bishop.”? ‘The rest were acci- 
dentally, from circumstances not worth naming, connected 
with the ‘¢ Address.” 

Should we have said any thing in our communieations, which 
an unprejudiced man, who is not influenced by party feeling, 
shall say is wrong, we are ready to take it back again. As we 
are sensible of our liability to err, and as the preceding essays 
were written in haste and immediately forwarded to the Editor, 
and in consequence of these circumstances not having sufficient 
opportunity to expunge improprieties, it is probable ‘that unad- 
vised expressions may have escaped our pen. But, this we 
can assure the public, that, whatever failures, or success may 
attend us, our efforts are well intended. The part we are act- 
ing in this eventful contest, proceeds from a conscientious re- 
gard to duty. 

But, it is whispered amongst some that the ‘* Address”’ is a 
personal attack upon the Bishop’s character. We should like 
to know of these whisperers, what amounts to a personal at- 
tack upon character. Is it not falsely ascribing thereto immo- 
ral or irreligious actions? If so, what crime does the Address 
ascribe to the Bishops? Does it charge him either with pro- 
fanity, with injustice, with murder, with man-slaughter, bur- 
glary, simony, larceny, sacrilege, or any other such like hei- 
nous offence? No. All it charges him with, is, improperly 
using his influence to suppress, as we think, a salutary rule, 
first passed, and then suspended by the last General Conference, 
and which is commonly known by the name of the ‘* Concilia- 
tion.”? Now, is this charge false 2? Did he not use his influ- 
ence to suppress the ‘‘Conciliation?’? And does the “* Ad- 
dress say, that for so doing he has forfeited all claims to respec- 

tability as an eminent officer in his Church? No. Notwith- 
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standing it accuses him of an error in that one point, it ac. 
knowledges him to be a great and good man. Is, then, the 
acknowledgment that a character is a great and good one, a 
personal attack thereon? Let the public judge. 

We sincerely respect the venerable old gentleman. Such is 
the confidence we have in his integrity, that we believe he 
would not injure even his personal opposers ; but that, in his 
public acts, he would do them the most ample justice. But, 
nevertheless, we must repeat it again, that we think he has 
done wrong in his opposition to the General Conference. But, 
perhaps, if the Bishop could have seen, at that time, the effects 
which his measures have since had, he would have acted dif- 
ferently. Be that as it may, it was an unfortunate event, which 
cannot now be recalled, and which will, no doubt, on the his- 
torian’s page, attach blame to its author. And, is it not to be 
deplored, that a sun which rose so fair, shone in its meridian 
with such splendor, should set in any degree obscured. 

Should any object to this manner of publicly animadverting 
on the conduct of our official men, let them be told, that this 
is the only check we have upon them, and that this was not 
resorted to, by those who wish a reformation in our govern- 
ment, until all other methods had failed in obtaining justice: 
and when thus informed, we have no doubt but that the objec- 


tions of reasonable men will be silenced. Adieu. 
CINCINNATUS. 


LECTURES 
ON MISSIONS TO AMERICAN INDIANS, 
By the Rev. NICHOLAS SNETHEN. 

An Introductory Lecture, inscribed to the Members and the 
Boards of Managers of the Baltimore Auxiliary Parent Mis- 
sionary Society of the Baltimore Annual Conference, and 
the Sub-auxiliary Societies of Georgetown and the Foundry, 
District of Columbia. 


RespecrepD BRETHREN, 
Having for some time entertained certain views upon 


the subject of Indian Missions, which I had not found fully 
illustrated, in the course of my reading, or conversation, and 
being reminded by the adage, that every body’s business is no 
body’s business, I hesitated to give them publicity, until I was 
selected by you to take a part in your anniversary meetings. 

It has been definitely understood by me, that the Missionary 
labours of our Preachers, among the Indians, would embrace 
letters and the arts, as well as religion ; and, as such a plan is 
in perfect accordance with my own views, I accepted your invi- 
tation as a kind of call to advance my theory, under your eye. 
The deep interest you have manifested in the success of our 
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Missions, induced me to believe that your minds were in a suf- 
ficient state of excitement to attend to the novel and doubtful 
points in my hypothesis. These are open to investigation, 
and this vehicle of communication is offered to all who see 
cause to criticise them. I am not so disingenious as to sup- 
pose, that the reading of papers before you, with whose con- 
tents you were unacquainted, involves you in any responsibi- 
lity, or precludes you from a just expression of your disappro- 
bation; but, as the subject matter was of general interest, I 
did presume (with no little temerity, I own,) to involve your 
feelings in that state of anxiety peculiar to the incipient state 
of doubtful discussions. I was emboldened to trespass upon 
your generosity and confidence, from a full persuasion that ul- 
timately you would lose nothing, but must be gainers. My 
theory refuted, I am loser; established and approved the ad- 
vantages are all your’s; and, in all events, we shall still be 
agreed in our primary object of carrying letters and the arts, 
together with religious instruction, among the natives, with a 


co) 


view to the making of them both civil men, and christians. 


A discussion of the subject of Missions to savage tribes of 


men, like our Indians, admits, and even invites the very im- 
portant question—Do the Scriptures furnish all the precept and 
example necessary to the civilization of savage men? The 
affirmative of this question has been generally taken for grant- 
ed, by popular religious writers. To doubt it, indeed, seems, 
in ‘the opinion of many good people, to savour of impiety.— 
Now, if these kinds of precepts and examples are to be found 
in Scripture, they are in its practice, or its prophecy ; or, in 
other words, they are matter of history or anticipation. In 
regard to the first: were the subjects of Bible history them- 
selves, savages, who had been reclaimed to civil life ; or, were 
their labours missionary to savages, for the purpose of civi- 
lizing them? It is incumbent on those who maintain the affir- 
mative, to sustain it by facts and analogies, of which I confess 
my ignorance. But, however skilfully or successfully they 
may do this, let them beware of consequences ; let it be con- 
stantly kept in mind, that the enemies of Divine revelation 


have laboured in nothing more than to involve the origin of 


the Bible with savage ignorance and superstition, by tracing it 
back toa period of savage society, when the human mind wan- 
dered without knowledge ia experience. Is it possible at 
once to show that the Bible furnishes all the necessary precepts 


and examples of the origin and progress of civilization, in its 
practice or history ; and, logically, to escape from this conse- 
quence, that either the teachers, or the taught, or both, must 
have been savages? The nearer the priests, or the people, are 
made to approach to the condition of sayages in the beginning, 
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the more intimately may religion and savage ignorance be 
shown to have been connected in their origin. 

Adam, as I have shown, was placed in a garden; not in a 
desert. His immediate descendants built cities, and cultivated 
musick and the arts. Here, then, are no vestiges of savage 
life and manners. Let no one go to the book of Genesis for 
the prototypes of American Indians. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, was not a Revealer of Himself to savage, but 
to civilized man. The ark was not an Indian canoe, nor a hol- 
low tree. Moses was not an unlettered wild man. If at one 
period of his life, he is found tending flocks, it is well known 
that such was not his original employment; and that his im- 
mortal labours were with a people native to the populous banks 
of the Nile, and not of the Arabian deserts. The first state of 
society, according to the Bible, was a civil one. 

Equally silent with Scripture history, is its prophecy, upon 
the subject under dicussion. The prophets anticipate a state 
far removed from the humble and obscure walks of Indian Mis- 
sionaries, and their incipient labours. It is, in my judgment, 
the perfection and the glory of the Bible, that it furnishes no 
examples of the first efforts of man to civilize man. Is not this 
one of the internal evidences ofthe truth of Divine revelation, 
which sceptics have spared no pains to obscure or pervert? Is 
it not on this ground that the high antiquity of the Bible may 
be most successfully argued ? It contains no instances of savage 
life and manners, on its original pages, because they did not yet 
exist among the race whose history it records. And, of the 
subsequent periods, when we know that savages did exist, al- 
most all the scenes of Scripture history are laid in or near the 
capitals of the great kingdoms and empires of the earth. The 
populous cities on the banks of the Euphrates ; the Tigris ; the 
Nile; of Persia; of Greece ; and Italy ; were not, surely , the 
abodes of the ancient savages of the world. But in these, as 
well as in Jerusalem, did Prophets and Apostles exercise that 
Ministry which has thrown such an unfading lustre on their 
history. As we aseend towards the origin of revelation, its 
simplicity and its purity become equally conspicuous. Not so 
in other systems. There poets supply the place of historians ; 
and these poets indulged in the wildest flights of imagination, 
and the greatest licence of their art. We know that whatever 
savors of invention, will savor alsqof imagination. 

The infinite disparity between the Bible and the most ancient 
religious books, and emblems of religion, and the bold attempts 
of certain w viters, to trace an affinity between them, and to in- 
volve them in one common and fabulous origin, as the offspring 
of wild, ignorant, and savage superstition, is entitled to the 
deepest reflection, among religious people. That in the midst 
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#! a chaos of religious opinion, there is human invention, and 
the influence of human imagination, cannot be doubted ; but, 
is it reasonable to conclude, that the strongest contrast, the most 
sober details, and the most eccentric flights of extravagance, 
have one common origin? Let us not indulge a propensity too 
common, even among Divines, not only to make the Bible a 
favourite topic, but to load it with all sorts of burdens. That 
which is subjected to all kinds of service and drudgery, can 
hardly be rendered subservient to the greatest and best of uses. 
When we were children, we used to be told, that the way to 
procure good dreams, and make us apt to learn, was to sleep 
with the Bible under our heads. This was, to be sure, a most 
silly conceit, as it supposed that the virtue of the Bible could 
penetrate through our skull bones, and act upon the sleeping 
brain. Aneasy method of obtaining knowledge indeed, 

Now, it is well known that every where among barbarous 
people, something of this childish superstition prevails ; and 
hence the use of charms, and a thousand idle practices, in which 
the utmost confidence is placed. If Adam, and Abel, and 
Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, and Moses, had been as ig- 
norant as savages, and had lived among a people eqifally igno- 
rant, we might confidently expect to find some of those extra- 
vagant and foolish tales, in their history, which seem to be in- 
separable from savage and barbarian society. Preternatural 


- events, in the Bible, if not of the highest importance in them- 


selves, are connected with events of infinite magnitude: they 
are interwoven with the salvation of the world. 


Let us not expect too much from the Bible; let us not ex- 


pect from it the precepts and examples in the art of civiliza- 
tion. Why, indeed, should we, if we can find them elsewhere ; 
or, in other words, if they are in the power of human disco- 
very? If any reliance can be placed upon ultimate causes, 


the reasons offered, seem sufficient to show why the Bible is’ 


silent on this point. From the known disposition of infidels, 
and their attempts to involve the origin of our religion in sa- 
vage superstition, it can easily be perceived, what a triumph 
the shadow of an opportunity would afford them. In a third 
Lecture, I have endeavoured to point out the liability and 
temptation to error, on the part of the Missionary, and have 
offered some palliation, if not apology, for ancient priests; the 
application of these hints to modern Missionaries, I hope, will 
be duly appreciated. The similarity of effects, under similar 
causes, as far as human nature is concerned, is generally admit- 
ted. If I have erred in my mythological conjectures, have I 
erred equally in tracing the well-known propensities of men by 
analogy? In glancing over the II]. and 1V. Lectures, the mind 
may perecive, as it were, in miniature, what a wide difference 
0 
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there is between revelation and fable, a point not always so per- 
ceptible without some example. By far the most difficult and 
delicate part of this topic, is, in pointing out the moral causes 
which may retard, if not suspend, the progress of civilization. 
Unseemly as ancient fable often confessedly is, we really need 
some of its drapery to conceal the nakedness and deformity of 
modern vice. ‘To speak so as to be understood, and not speak 
out in the presence of a mixed congregation, is one of the most 
difficult of tasks, and furnishes the best apology I can give for 
my choosing to give my views in the form of Lectures. To 
treat this point extemporaneously, is out of the question.— 
Every thing must be written, and nothing trusted to the memo- 
ry and the imagination of the hearer, who will be sure to forget 
something, or remember more than the speaker said. On the 
subject of chastity, I have advanced nothing fictitiously. The 
result of my enquiries into ancient fable, is a thorough convic- 
tion, on my mind, that the ancient priests did avail themselves 
of its influence, to civilize mankind, and that it was among the 
first and most powerful impulses which the savage felt when 
he began, to wake, or rather, which awakened him to a sense 
of the dignity of his nature. On this subject, I cannot enlarge. 
Let it suffice, that I have performed the most hazardous of all 
labours, in bringing it before the attention of the public. I do 
the Monks the credit to believe, that they had this important 
point in view, in taking their eternal vows; but as we have 
chosen rather to abide by the judgment of St. Paul, who thinks 
it most conducive to the cause of virtue, for every man to have 
his own wife, I have been particularly anxious to bring the 
wives and families of the Missionaries into view, as the chief 
objects of our collections. If married men can best promote 
this great and primary object of an Indian mission, their wives 
and families ought to be supported. 

There are mental, and physical, and some moral laws, whiclr 
do not depend upon the identity, or uniformity of men’s theo- 
logical opinions for their operations and effects. Antiquarians 
have expressed, their surprise, that music should be mentioned 
in the Bible in the very earliest times. We have alluded to a 
co-incidence in fable. - Much of this surprise might be abated 
if music were considered, as it seems to be, in faet, a species of 
language, or imitation of the human voice, which our Indians 
have neither learned nor invented. The harp and the organ, 
that is, stringed and wind instruments, which have always been 
supposed, with good reason, to be subsequent to pulsatory in- 
struments, such as cymbals and tambourines, are noticed in the 
4th chap. and 21st verse of Genesis. Balances and levers do 
not alter their properties in the hands of heathens and christians. 
If the heathen actually did find out and practice the art of civ!- 
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lizing men, we may be sure that the same art will be equally 
successful in our hands, if we have skilltouse it. I have at- 
tempted to prove, and I trust successfully, that the most dor- 
mant of all the faculties in our Indians, are their imaginations, 
and their affections ; and that this is a natural and almost unavoi- 
dable consequence of savage life. It follows that, to infuse ge- 
nius into the one, *and sentiment into the other, should be the 
constant object of the Missionary. 

What I have said upon priest-craft, was not intended to gra- 
tify party feeling, or answer party views. The Jesuits and 
their downfall were introduced at once to pay a tribute to their 
talents and unwearied industry in their missionary labours, and 
to warn brethren, by their fate, and the fate of their empire 
of 300,000 families of Indian converts. It will be worth the 
time and the labour to devote a Lecture to the history of Mis- 
sions. 


LETTER FROM DR. JENNINGS TO THE EDITOR. 


| The following Letter came to hand too late for insertion in 
our last number. | : 


BattTimoreE, 25th June, 1823. 


Mr. William S. Stockton, 


Drar Srr,—Upon discovering that our Circular was not even 
noticed by the Editor of the Methodist Magazine, as Chairman 
of the Committee appointed by the Baltimore District Confer- 
ence, and at the instance of the Committee, I wrote to the Rey. 
Mr. Bangs, for information respecting the intended destiny of 
the paper, which we had forwarded for publication. »His an- 
swer is received, which states, that ‘he has consulted with 
several friends, who concur in opinion with himself, that if 
would be inexpedient to publish it in the Magazine.” ‘¢ If,” 
says he, ‘‘ the subjects to which it refers, are to be presented 
‘* to the General Conference, it is thought to be most prudent 
** not to agitate the public mind through the medium of the 
‘‘ press, previously to their being so presented: Besides, 
‘¢ were this to appear in the Magazine, justice might be appeal- 
‘¢ ed to, for the admission of a replication ; and this would open 
‘< the door for, perhaps, much controversy, which, it is desira- 
‘¢ ble as much as possible to avoid. These and other conside- 
‘¢ rations, unnecessary now to mention, have induced me to 
“¢ decline publishing the piece.” 

If I understand this explanation, it, in effect, says, Mr. Bangs 
is of opinion, and is supported by the concurrence of friends 
in that opinion, that if Local Preachers should think of prepar- 
ing the minds of their Brethren, to unite in a memorial, or 
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humble petition, to the General Conference,* upon any subject 
respecting their standing or labours in the Church, it would be 
most prudent for them to obtain permission from the General 
Conference, before they shall venture to agitate the public mind 
with preparatory printed Circulars. And to prevent us from 
being so imprudent as to agitate the public mind with the sub- 
jects of our paper, to avoid the controversy which it might 
produce, and ‘‘for other reasons unnecessary to mention,” 

our Circular was excluded from the pages of the Met hodist 
Magazine. Mr. Bangs is the Editor of the Magazine. This 
publication is the property and is at the disposal of the General 
Conference. In taking this attitude towards the Committee, 
and for the reasonsalleged, the Editor has disclosed the gene- 
ral sentiment of the itinerant Ministers; or else, in his capacity 
as Editor of their public print, he has gratuitously acted ac- 
cording to his own ; and, by so doing, he and all who may be 
considered as associated with him, might be charged with an 


intention to bind the local Preachers down to this state of 


submission. If Mr. Bangs has given us his own private opi- 
nion only, I think the itinerant Preachers will not be much 
obliged to him for making an insinuation that they feel desi- 
rous to rule the local Preachers with such a rod of iron. If 
he has spoken the sentiments of our itinerant Brethren general- 
ly, then we are warranted in the opinion, that the General Con- 
ference are disposed to pass a resolution, that no local Preacher 
shall address the public, through the medium of the press, upon 
any matter pertaining to the Church, except by ¢heir permis- 
sion. And if this should be their disposition, unfortunately 
for us, expecting our paper to have found an admission into 
the Methodist Magazine, as well as the Repository, we having 
committed such a very daring offence, having published a Cir- 
cular without permission from the Conference, we must prepare 
‘to meet the consequences! 

My own opinion, however, is, that the Editor intended only 
to act for himself, and has lei us know that we are not to expect 
the aid of the Magazine, in our endeavours to call the attention 
of our Brethren to the consideration proposed in our Circular. 

The local Preachers will understand this ; and, it is hoped, 
will be the more diligent in their endeaors to collect the 
sentiments of their Brethren, and to forward the result in time, 
so as to be before the next General Conference. 

In the mean time, we, and all the friends of liberty, have 
the greater cause to be glad, that there is one channel open for 
communication. You may, therefore, consider me, hence- 
forth, one of your subscribers, and a patron of the Wesleyan 
Repository. SamuEL K. Jennines. 





* For such is the obvious intention of the Circular. 
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THE. following Lecture is one of a series intended to succeed 
each other in each of our succeeding Nos. until all are pub- 
lished ; five or six Lectures in all, may be expected. The 
Reader need not to be told, that the Author’s plan is his 
own ; it is both original and unexceptionable. Almost all 
the writers who touch upon the same points, have employed 
the product of their researches against religion ; our Author, 
on the contrary, proves, that much of what has been em- 
ployed against religion, furnishes incontrovertible evidence 
of its truth. What a victory is here achieved over infidelity ! 

As the writer proceeds, he plainly points out the difference 
between natural and excited strength; and, between strength 
and the knowledge of principles—how different excitements 
promote our happiness or misery, by disposing us to good 
or evil, &c. Every intelligent reader will heartily thank 
the Lecturer for his efficient services in the cause of truth. 
To the young Minister they cannot fail of being highly 
valuable. Eprr. Reposir. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THE EPISCOPAL LECTURES—Anticipated. 


Permit me, my Brethren, to offer a few introductory re- 
marks upon our history, as a kind of apology for my prede- 
cessors and myself. ‘That our Ministry should have had an 
independent existence and regular organization for so many 
years, without an attempt, on the part of any superintendant, 
to offer any thing upon this important subject, may seem 
strange to those who are not acquainted with our history.— 
Such was the missionary spirit, and such the zeal of our ancestors 
to maintain an itinerant ministry, that a general superintendant 
was reduced nearer to the condition of a post rider, than to 
that of one who could make full proof of the ministry. With- 
out a day of leisure for retirement; hurried from Conference 
to Conference, and fatigued and perplexed with the complicated 
business, which, according to the usage of those times, must 
all pass through his hands, how could it be expected that he 
could think or write upon abstract subjects? It is foreign to 
my purpose to give an account of the struggle for principles, 
which, for a series of years, continued to agitate the Ministry 
and the Church. Suffice it to say, that the zeal and perseve- 
rance of our fathers, who engaged on the side of liberty, were 
not greater than their forbearance and brotherly love; nothing 
could induce them to break the bonds of christian fellowship ; 
and, their success was equal to their endeavours. We are now 
reaping the fruit of their labours in one of the best balanced, 
and of course, the freest systems of Church government the 
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world ever saw. If the ensuing Lectures shall be deemed wor- 
thy of your approbation, the thanks will be due to the present 
division of power, and to those who have laboured to effect it. 

I can claim no pre-eminence over my predecessors for ac- 
ecomplishing a work for which they never had the time allotted 
them. The indefatigable men who, by the old system, were 
whirled around this vast continent like comets in their eccen- 
tric orbits, had not (and what mortal has) strength of nerve 
sufficient to suspend at pleasure the impulse of incessant habit ; 
hike men who, when they first return to land, after a sea voyage, 
still feel the motion of the vessel, so the images and the mo- 


tions of their journeys predominated in their imaginations, in’ 


their short intervals of repose. As the General Superinten- 
dants are now relieved from the perpetual toils of travelling, 
and the minor details of business, with which their office used 
to be burdened, I have employed those occasional seasons of 
respite from public labour, so necessary to the health of body 
and mind, in drawing up the following course of Lectures. | 
need not inform you, my Brethren, that they cannot be judged 
of by comparison, being the first attempt of the kind ever 
made among us ; and we have so many peculiarities, that they 
must stand, in a great measure, independent of other works, of 
a like kind, among different denominations. 

Many excellent works have been written upon this sub- 
ject, by the most skilful professors, both among the Roman- 
ists and the Reformed, and several of the former, have been 
adopted by the latter, as standard productions. That I have 
fallen imperceptibly into their train of thinking, if not expres- 
sion, is quite probable ; as, by forgetting the sources of our 
ideas, in many instances, we almost unavoidably use the 
thoughts and expressions of others as our own. The rules and 
regulations of Preachers in the larger British minutes, whether 
incorporated into the discipline or not, I have, in most in- 
stances, omitted to notice, taking it for granted that they are, 
as they ought to be, familiar to you all. They remain, and will 
forever remain, a monument of the extraordinary genius who 
conceived them; but, they are not sufficiently elementary to 
supply all the wants of the young Preacher, who should regard 
them rather as his mark of the prize of his calling, than the 
way-marks to point out to him the intermediate stages of his 
journey. Indeed, these observations are, in some degree, ap- 
plicable, as it respects our Preachers, to most of the works of 
learned authors upon this subject, as they were written almost 
exclusively for the use of persons who had had the benefit of 
an Academical education ; but as one of the peculiarities of our 
Ministry, as you know, has been to begin to learn and to teach 
almost at the same time—a peculiarity which came into use by 
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the large portion of preaching which we allot’ to experimental 
religion. And as this is a subject which is as intelligible to the 
unlearned as to the learned, it may, of course, be communiecat- 
ed in any language which is understood by the speaker and 
the hearer. Our young Preachers have generally began with 
their stock of experience, without which they could say next 
to nothing ; but this they soon find to be insufficient. The im- 
possibility of beginners knowing when they are right, in their 
manner of teaching, without the painful experience of detecting 
themselves in error, should call forth the sympathies of their 
elder brethren, and excite them to anticipate their wants. A 
young Preacher, without the aid of his Seniors, will, generally, 
‘‘buy his wit too dear.” Experience has always proved, that 
the manner of teaching, is next in importance to the matter. - 

I purpose to treat the subject scientifically, rather than me- 
chanically ; and, instead of an endless repetition of examples, 
to endeavour to remount to first principles. I am aware that 
the remains of the esoretic manner of treating these kinds of 
subjects, and a corresponding habit of thinking, may lead cer- 
tain persons to make some things which may be advanced, too 
physical and palpable ; and, in this respect, ! own, I may err; 
but, perhaps, shall more often seem to err in consequence of 
pre-conceived opinions giving a meaning and intention to my 
words of which I am unconscious. 

It was among the disciples of the new philosophy, particu- 
larly in France, that the old esoretic and concealed mode of 
teaching, was, in the greatest degree, departed from, for a me- 
thod in which method and fact were made to speak directly to 
the senses. The following, among other reasons, may serve to 
account for the offence their writings have given to the pious.. 
They were themselves materialists—their passions were unsanc-~ 
tified by moral or religious principles—the habits and manners 
of their lives were generally in accordance with prevailing in- 
clination—and their ultimate object was to employ the vicious 
propensities, which others could not controul, to overturn their 
systems. I trust I shall not be suspected of holding fellowship 
with them in any of the above particulars. The length of time 
that nature and art, in a state of nakedness, have been exposed 
to the view of ‘‘ the profane vulgar,”’ should seem to render the 
attempt to conceal them under the ancient enigmas hopeless ; 
but, as we now know the extremes on either hand, our business 
should be to find out a medium. The more plainly I shall at- 
tempt to speak, I shall speak the more cautiously. 

The important and happy changes which, under the auspices 
of the representatives of the members, as well as the Ministers 
of our Church, have taken place, cannot fail to facilitate the pro- 
gress of improyement among the Preachers, as well as to se- 
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cure the great principles of religious liberty. In nothing does 
the wisdom of those venerable fathers appear to me more " strik- 
ing, than in their discriminating so justly between the means to 
preserve the common liberty and the improvement oi the mind. 

The latter, they will perceive, was no subject for popular elec- 
tion ; but, as it is of the utmost importance, that the superinten- 
dents of the districts should be competent to judge of the abili- 
ties of the young Preacher, and to give them advice and in- 
struction, it was most judiciously enacted, that no Preacher 
should be eligible to that important office before he had under- 
gone a proper examination, to test his knowledge of the rules 
of his art. A friend to liberty may be ignorant and incapable ; 
and a man of science may be a despot in principle or practice. 
The conservation of liberty, and the patronage of mental im- 
provement being committed to these officers, what could have 
been more proper than to subject them, as it were, to a double 
election. 

Honored as I have been by the general suffrage, to become 
one of the superintendants of the interests of this great and pros- 
perous religious community, alike distinguished for its love of 
liberty, learning, and its piety, the only ambition of my life is, 
and shall be, to render myself worthy of this high and impor- 
tant trust. And, indeed, guarded as the office is, at every 
point, by the most salutary checks, and waiched over by the 
vigilance common to free-men, any attempt to violate my trust 
must end in my ruin and disgrace. Identified as our interests 
manifestly are, may I not hope for your indulgence in this inci- 
pient and humble attempt to identify ourselves with the science 
of our professions. Surely the pains and labours are not fitly 
bestowed. which tend to make our virtues and excellencies as 


‘little accidental, and our defects as much so, as possible. It is 


not the appearance of the phenomenon of genius, at long inter- 
vals, among an order of Preachers, which constitutes their true 
glory and greatness ; nor can they be disgraced by the merited 
contempt or odium of a few individuals of “their number, if they 
give proof that they were not wanting in means and endeavours 
to save or reclaim them. Our consequence must be recipro- 
eal. : 

It will be evident to you, under whose patronage these Lec- 
tures will appear, that, if in some future and more illustrious 
age of our Ministry, the great masters of the scicnce shall mere- 
ly advert to them on account of their date, as the first essay of 
the kind among us, and one of the fruits of reform in our go- 
vernment, by which labour and time, as well as power, have 
been equalized, it will be no small praise. The former method 
of living, as it were, on horseback, or only dismounting to 
preach, and eat, and sleep, was better suited to the condition 
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of the Spanish Creoles, who, on the immense plains of South 
America, carry their equestrian habits so far, that they set on 
their horses, at the church doors, to hear mass, than to those, 
who, by studying to show themselves approved of God, must 
give attention to reading, &c. &c. Our itinerant Ministre, as 
it is now organized, may, and probably will, like every thing 
human, have its inconveniences ; but, most fortunately, it will 
not be subject to the caprice of the few or the many. It is dis- 
tressing to reflect upon the time and expence which have been 
thrown away, to gratify the restless desire of change; but all 
this is trifling, in comparison of the germs of genius which 
have been wasted, or dissipated, in the vexations and anxieties 
of that state of things. When the lives of a great number of 
men are devoted to the travelling Ministry, one cannot help feel- 
ing surprise at the anxiety to hurry them on to remote and 
distant stations, from year to year, under all sorts of inconve- 
niences. Changes, we know, are salutary, to Preachers and 


people, and with this view, let them be made. 
Episcortvs. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


STRICTURES ON A WESTERN WRITER. 


Mr. Srocxron, 

I have read, with mingled emotions of pity and disgust, the 
effusions of ‘‘An Episcopal Methodist,’ published in the 
‘* Remembrancer,”’ of Ohio, animadverting on my Address to 
the lay members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States, which appeared in your paper in February last.* 
I should not have attempted to reply to this publication, at so 
great a distance from the place at which it was published, had 
it not contained some very uncharitable allusions, intended 
adroitly to take off the point of my remarks, by insinuating the 
probability that while I was contending for religious liberty, I, 
myself, held in perpetual bondage my fellow beings. He re- 
marks thus :—** A person wholly unacquainted with the rules 
and regulations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, might 
suppose, from reading the piece referred to, that its members 
occupy a situation very little better than the most abject slaves 
of Maryland, some of whom, perhaps, the lay member of 
that state has the pleasure to hold in perpetual bondage, 
however contrary ‘to the genius of our political institu- 
tions.’ ”’ The last member of this sentence was designed, sar- 
castically, to transfer the opprobrium of despotism from the 
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* See Repository, vol. II. page 372. 
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Church government to the writer of the Address; and, there- 
by, to destroy its force and effect. In this guess, however, 
the Author has widely missed his mark, for I assure him, in 
the sincerity of my soul, that I abhor both the principle and the 
practice of Slavery, whether found in Church or in State ; and, 
in the name of my Brethren, I inform him, (ashe appears to 
be ignorant of it,) that the members of the Methodist Society, 
in general, in this State, hold Slavery in detestation ; and few, 
if any, within my knowledge, hold Slaves for life. Debased, 
indeed, must be the heart of that man, who can profess to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with his God, while he 
holds in perpetual bondage his fellow man; especially in a 
state whose laws admit of emancipation. I readily agree that 
the principles insisted on in my address, would have come 
with a poor grace from a slave-holder ; but, from such a source 
they do not emanate; and, therefore, will carry with them all 
the weight to which they are intrinsically entitled. Thus 
much for this ungenerous insinuation. 

The writer further remarks :—‘‘I wish your readers to 
know, that the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
have free liberty of judgment and argument.”? This I conceive 
to be a wilful misrepresentation on the part of the author, for 
he certainly does know, that the following article is contained 
in the book of Discipline :—*‘‘ If a member of our Church shall 
be clearly convicted of endeavourfng to sow dissentions in any 
of our Societies, by inveiging against either our doctrines or 
discipline, such person, so offending, shall be first reproved by 
the Senior Minister, or Preacher, of his circuit, and, if he 
persist in such pernicious practices, he shall be expelled from 
the Church.”? Will any man say that this rule does not restrict 
free argument and discussion, with respect to our Church go- 
vernment? The ‘‘ Episcopal Methodist,’? with that LrBER- 
ALITY, which characterises his essay, proceeds, very modestly, 
to advise me to withdraw from the Church. I have no doubt 
it would well suit the wishes of him, and of all who entertain 
similar sentiments, to drive from the Church all the advocates 
of a change in her government. Bui let him be assured that 
the snarls and suggestions of a few ambitious men can never 
drive us from a Church whose doctrines and whose services, 
we so justly admire; notwithstanding her defects in govern- 
ment; and, ‘‘we should esteem ourselves traitors to her 
cause, were we to abandon her at a time she most needs our 
assistance.”” Were all the advocates fur a change in our 
Church polity to withdraw, the Church would lose a majority 
of her members, in this section of the country, and with them 
some of her brightest ornaments, both in the local and travel- 
ling Ministry ; for, we hesitate not to say, that some of our 
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ablest Ministers, (and we have some who would not suffer in 
a comparison with any in the United States,) are decidedly in 
favour of a lay delegation. What advice could be more uncha- 
ritable, or less comporting with the dignity of a mind influenced 
by the love of the brethren, than that which proposes to 
them to withdraw from the Church, because they conceive 
the government could be amended, and made more in confor- 
mity to the political institutions of the country, which we all so 
much admire. 

This invitation to withdraw, bespeaks the wishes of ambitious 
and designing individuals ; but it little comports with those re- 
fined and generous feelings, which actuate the bosom of an en- 
lightened Christian. The writer, towards the conclusion of his 
piece, with that BENEVOLENCE, CHARITY, and TOLERANCE, 
which invariably accompany the thirst for dominion, tells me, 
if I have a fair character, I can withdraw honorably from the 
Church ;,and insinuates very broadly, that I have felt the go- 
vernment to press hard upon me. Here again he has missed 
his guess. .This station, I have the pleasure to say, has never 
been priest-ridden, and the preachers who have been sent here, 
have seldom, if ever, acted improperly ; but they have had the 
power to do so, and against the power we contend—not against 
our brethren of the Ministry. Mr. Stockton is at liberty to 
give my name to the ‘‘ Episcopal Methodist,”” or to any one 
else. And I should be pleased to know his real name. 1 
should be glad to see his productions in ‘“‘ The Repository ;”’ 
provided they should be more dignified and liberal than the one 
which we have been reviewing. I shall be glad to be informed 
how much loss he, as ‘‘ a pious Methodist, has suffered,’ ac- 
cording to his own principle of calculation, in his ‘‘ religious 
enjoyments,’? while he was writing his ‘‘ inflammatory’’ 
essay, ‘and drinking in the spirit which it breathes.” If 
he had any when he commenced, I should judge, according to 
his own estimate, that he has lost much. However heavily he 
complains of ‘‘The Repository,” I should be mortified to see 
its pages polluted with insinuations so illiberal and unjust, as 
those which stain the productions of his pen. It is not very be- 
coming, in the advocates of the present system, to find fault 
with us, when they recollect that their head Bishop, M‘Ken- 
dree, in 1772, became displeased with the General Conference, 
because it refused to countenance O‘Kelly’s planof appeal. Let 
it be recollected, that he sent in his resignation, in writing, to 
Bishop Asbury. [See Asbury’s Journal, vol. II., page 148. ] 
This example of our venerable Bishop, should, at least, make 
our brethren tolerant towards us, and a little more modest in 
their recommendations to us to withdraw. It is but justice, 
however, to the character of this yenerable Minister of Jesus 
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Christ, to state, that, notwithstanding this mis-step, (if it can be 
called one,) we still hold him in high estimation, on account of 
his distinguished piety and ministerial usefulness ; but, at the 
same time, we are sorry to witness the fact, that the energies of 
his mind have been so deeply enlisted to support an order, or 
dynasty, which appears to us to be essentially at war with the 
vital principles of religious liberty. 
A Lay Member of the M. E. Church. 
CENTREVILLE, E. shore of Maryland. 


*.* The Editor of the Remembrancer, will please to copy 
the above. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFER- 
ENCE, 


PASSED AT THEIR LATE SESSION. 

The following Resolutions show the sentiments of the New Eng- 
land Annual Conference, as to the power the Superintendants 
ought to exercise over a majority of the General Conference, 
expressed on the consideration of the Resolutions of the New 
York Annual Conference :-— 


1. Resolved, That we do hereby recommend to the next General 
Conference, to add the following item to the restrictive regula- 
tions of the General Conference, viz:—Whenever a resolution, 
or motion, which goes to alter any part of our Discipline, is 
passed by the General Conference, it shall be examined by the 
Superintendant, (if there be one,) or Superintendants, (if there 
be more than one.) Andifhe, they, or a majority of them, shall 
judge it to be inconsistent with the rules and restrictions estab- 
lished in our form of Discipline, they shall, within three days 
after its passage, return it to the Conference, with their objec- 
tions thereto, in writing. And, whenever a resolution, or mo- 
tion, is so returned, the Conference shall reconsider it, and, if 
it shall again pass by a majority, it shall be deemed valid, and 
become a law, notwithstanding the objections of the Superin- 
tendants. And if it be not returned within three days, it shall 
be considered as not objected to, and become a law. 

2. Resolved, That the General Conference may alter or correct 
the phraseology of the above, in any way they may think proper, 
so that the true sense and meaning thereof be preserved. 

S. Resolved, That we request the Superintendants to submit a 
copy of the above Resolutions to each of the Annual Conferences, 
(to be attended by them before the sitting of the General Con- 
ference,) for their consideration and concurrence. 

It will be seen, by the above Resolutions, that the New England 
Annual Conference has put a negative on the object of the Re- 
sojutions of the General Conference, which intended to make it 
necessary that a majority of two thirds should be required to pass 
such resolution, or motion, if objected to by the Superintendant, 
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We believe it to be a prevailing sentiment, that, until some pro. 
per method is taken for the formation and adoption of a Constite- 
tion, the majority ought, in all things, to prevail 3 and, that the 
restrictive resolutions, which have so often been dignified with 
the name of Constitution, possess no more power or authority to 
bind, than any other resolutions passed by a majority of the Ge 
neral Conference. Seri 

New England, July 10th, 1823. 


REVIEW OF THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF 
THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 

Among the details of exceptionable matters, in the form of 
discipline, pointed out by certain writers in the first and second 
volumes of the Repository, not one of the least relates to Class 
Meetings. These, we believe, are altogether a novel institution. 
in ecclesiastical history, and belong exclusively to the Methodis* 
Episcopal Church. But, notwithstanding the exactness, and even 
rigour, with which an attendance on Class is enforced by the 
executors of discipline, we have the heart to talk about a liberal 
and tolerant Church fellowship. A writer, for instance, im the 
Methodist Magazine, whose signature is Theophilus Arminus. 
complains of the close communion of the Baptists, and thinks 
that, with other causes, it will operate much to their disadvan- 
tage. This worthy brother, it seems, could not see the beam in 
his own eye. The Baptists are good to their own; they take 
tribute from strangers, and let the children go free. Our pro- 
cess is just the reverse: We admit strangers to the sacrament 
who never saw a class meeting, and deprive our own brethren of 
it, for not attending class. We exclude members from the Church 
for not attending class meetings, and yet we are not bigots; but 
tolerant and liberal Christians. We are Scriptural Christians 
too, who do not innovate or require any rule of faith and prac- 
tice which is not found in, or may be proved by, the word of 
God. Now, the writers for the Repository have no more objec- 
tions to class meetings than they have to band meetings, or 
prayer meetings, or love feasts ; but they do most conscientious- 
ly think, that there is no more warrant, or authority, from the 
Scriptures to expel members for not attending the one, than any 
of the others ; and, that, as the others may be kept up without 
the penalty of expulsion, so may class meetings. To invite a 
member of another Church to the sacrament, and to refuse it to 
one of our members, who is equally religious, is a procedure so 
strange, that we can never reflect upon it without the most sen- 
sible concern. Instances have occurred of old and infirm mem- 
bers, after maintaining an unimpeachable standing for many 
years, having their names blotted out of our book, common!) 
called the class paper, the only test of membership among us. 
by one dash of a preachers pen, and he, it may be, just on the 
circuit, while they, for aught that was known to the contrary, 
were sick in bed. Against this economy, so injurious to the 
prosperity of our Church, we have borne our humble and earnest 
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Christ, to state, that, notwithstanding this mis-step, (if it can be 
called one,) we still hold him in high estimation, on account of 
his distinguished piety and ministerial usefulness ; but, at the 
same time, we are sorry to witness the fact, that the energies of 
his mind have been so deeply enlisted to support an order, or 
dynasty, which appears to us to be essentially at war with the 
vital principles of religious liberty. 
ft Lay Member of the M. E. Church. 


CENTREVILLE, FE. shore of Maryland. 


* * The Editor of the Remembrancer, will please to copy 
the above. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFER- 
ENCE, 
PASSED AT THEIR LATE SESSION. 

The following Resolutions show the sentiments of the New Eng- 
land Annual Conference, as to the power the Superintendants 
ought to exercise over a majority of the General ‘Conference, 
expressed on the consideration of the Resolutions of the New 
York Annual Conference :— 


1. Resolved, That we do hereby recommend to the next General 
Conference, to add the following item to the restrictive reguia- 
tions of the General Conference, viz:—Whenever a resolution, 
or motion, which goes to alter any part of our Discipline, is 
passed by the General Conference, it shall be examined by the 
Superintendant, (if there be one,) or Superintendants, (if there 
be more than one.) Andifhe, they, or amajority of them, shall 
judge it to be inconsistent with the rules and restrictions estab- 
lished in our form of Discipline, they shali, within three days 
after its passage, return it to the Conference, with their objec- 
tions thereto, in writing. And, whenever a resolution, or mo- 
tion, is so returned, the Conference shail reconsider it, and, if 
it shall again pass by a majority, it shall be deemed valid, and 
become a law, notwithstanding the objections of the Superin- 
tendants. And if it be not returned within three days, it shall 
be considered as not objected to, and become a law. 

2. Resolved, That the General Conference may alter or correct 
the phraseology of the above, in any way they may think proper, 
so that the true sense and meaning thereof be preserved. 

S. Resolved, That we request the Superintendants to submit a 
copy of the above Resolutions to each of the Annual Conferences, 
(to be attended by them before the sitting of the General Con- 
ference,) for their consideration and concurrence. 

It will be seen, by the above Resolutions, that the New England 
Annual Conference has put a negative on the object of the Re- 
solutions of the General Conference, which intended to make it 
necessary that a majority of two thirds should be required to pass 
auch resolution, or moticn, if objected to by the Superintendant, 
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We believe it to be a prevailing sentiment, that, until some pro- 
per method is taken for the formation and adoption of a Constitu- 
tion, the majority ought, in all things, to prevail; and, that the 
restrictive resolutions, which have so often been dignified with 
the name of Constitution, possess no more power or authority to 
bind, than any other resolutions passed by a majority of the Ge- 
neral Conference. Detta. 

New England, July \0th, 1823. 


REVIEW OF THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF 
THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 

Among the details of exceptionable matters, in the form of 
discipline, pointed out by certain writers in the first and second 
volumes of the Repository, not one of the least relates to Class 
Meetings. These, we believe, are altogether a novel institution, 
in ecclesiastical history, and belong exclusively to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. But, notwithstanding the exactness, and even 
rigour, with which an attendance on Class is enforced by the 
executors of discipline, we have the heart to talk about a liberal 
and tolerant Church fellowship. A writer, for instance, in the 
Methodist Magazine, whose signature is Theophilus Arminus, 
complains of the close communion of the Baptists, and thinks 
that, with other causes, it will operate much to their disadvan- 
tage. This worthy brother, it seems, could not see the beam in 
his own eye. The Baptists are good to their own; they take 
tribute from strangers, and let the children go free. Our pro- 
cess is just the reverse: We admit strangers to the sacrament 
who never saw a class meeting, and deprive our own brethren of 
it, for not attending class. We exclude members from the Church 
for not attending class meetings, and yet we are not bigots ; but 
tolerant and liberal Christians. We are Scriptural Christians 
too, who do not innovate or require any rule of faith and prac- 
tice which is not found in, or may be proved by, the word of 
God. Now, the writers for the Repository have no more objec- 
tions to class meetings than they have to band meetings, or 
prayer meetings, or love feasts ; but they do most conscientious- 
ly think, that there is no more warrant, or authority, from the 
Scriptures to expel members for not attending the one, than any 
of the others ; and, that, as the others may be kept up without 
the penalty of expulsion, so may class meetings. To invite a 
member of another Church to the sacrament, and to refuse it to 
one of our members, who is equally religious, is a procedure so 
strange, that we can never reflect upon it without the most sen- 
sible concern. Instances: have occurred of old and infirm mem- 
bers, after maintaining an unimpeachable standing for many 
years, having their names blotted out of our book, commonly 
called the class paper, the only test of membership among us. 
by one dash of a preachers pen, and he, it may be, just on the 
circuit, while they, for aught that was known to the contrary, 
were sick in bed. Against this economy, so injurious to the 
prosperity of our Church, we have borne our humble and earnest 
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testimony ; and, we have shown, that the usage of the Metho- 
dist Society in England, is no precedent to us, as they do not 
expel from a Church. 

God forbid, that what we have written should become the 
means of making a single member neglect class, or any other 
means of grace. We have placed the candle in the candle-stick, 
that it may give light to all in the house. We can dono more. 
We think we ought not to have done less. 

But the Repository is full of lies and misrepresentations.— 
Nay; it is not; but it contains many, very many, important 
truths. Its writers, in most cases, are neither deceived, nor are 
they deceivers ; they speak the things they do know, and testify 
the things they have seen. They have raised a voice, at once, 
warning and friendly. They have laboured for the dearest inter- 
est of the Methodist Epicopal Church, while many of its mem- 
bers have slept, and others have despised, or resented their in- 
terference. We have become their enemies, because we told 
them the truth; but, whether they would hear or forbear, we 
have spoken and spared not, and testified to all, both small and 
great, saying none other things than those who understand re- 
ligious liberty, have said from the beginning—that the Church 
which may have laws imposed upon her without her consent, is 
not free, and has no security against the encroachments of its 
ministers, who may bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be 
borne, without touching them with one of their fingers. 

In concluding this review, we will concede some points to our 
brethren, as the best apology we can make for them. When 
young men are promoted into office, as a reward of their merit, 
by their seniors, who entertain, and teach them to entertain, ex- 
alted notions of ministerial prerogative, their destiny is almost 
unavoidably fixed. Every thing conspires to make them self- 
confident and impatient of contradiction. It is well if their 
beardless appearance can rescue them from the title of fathers ; 
but they will be ** our Elder’ —“ the ruling Elder”—** the travel- 
ling Elder ;” and their authority will cover more faults than 
their charity. These men grow old without hearing contradic- 
tion, or being taught to believe that they ought to hear it. The 
discipline and their will ‘is their law, and if the latter does not 
always harmonize with the former, it is not to be expected that 
they should be the first to detect the difference. To such men’s 
sagacity, the apprehensiou of opposition from the Repository, 
was revolting, and its free discusstons shocking. The contents 
of this work were, to their minds, like the fierce north winds of 
our winters to the natives of the tropics. To men who were fon- 
dled in the bosom of power, from their youth up, how alarming, 
how distressing, is the voice of free enquiry !—the bold and irre- 
verend sound of liberty! We have regretted that several of our 
colleagues could not sufficiently enter into this peculiar state of 
feeling in their brethren, to make allowance for it; but, have 
considered opposition to the principles of liberty in the Reposi- 
tory, as a fault, when, perhaps, it was a misfortune on the part 
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of the opposers—the misfortune of circumstances. No doubt we 
have erred in not tempering the winds to the shorn lambs. We 
have treated men as hackneyed and hardened politicians, who, 
perhaps, for an uninterrupted series of years, in office, have been 
submitted to with such implicit obedience, that the arts and the 
arms of power have scarcely been called into action. No won- 
der that such brethren should feel and show resentment. Always 
secure in power, because their power was never opposed, and 
always right, because no body had the courage or the skill to 
show them their wrongs. What a reverse of fortune, and how 
severe the doom, to find themselves unceremoniously assailed in 
the very sanctuary, by unrespected or unknown hands. We have 
reason to believe that ninety-nine of a hundred of the travelling 
preachers in General Conference, have not even dreamed that 
their right to legislate for the Church was doubtful: could they 
be otherwise than sincere ? 

We have been for years, the silent, though attentive spectators, 
of the progress of the principles of power amongus. We have 
seen it operating as steadily and as silently as clock-work. The 
old men gave no long and laboured lessons to the novitiates.— 
They had a much shorter method—they taught them to use and 
love power by dispensing it in portions to them, and holding the 
reversion of it in their own hands. We know of scarcely any 
among the zealous advocates for the present undivided and un- 
balanced state of power, a few who are looking for favours ex- 
cepted, who have not been schooled by the process we have des- 
cribed. The circle in which these men have moved, was far 
from the rude collisions of this republican country. Under the 
vigilant and fostering care of a patriarch, whose will was their 
authority, and whose smiles their reward, have these sons of 
power gained their maturity of principles and_ contributed to dif- 
fuse them. 

We venture not now to predict the consequences of our de- 
velopement ; but we are deceived if we have not so laid open 
to public view, the lurking-place where power is engendered and 
nested, that it must be forsaken forever. We expect not to des- 
troy the principles of ambition, but we are persuaded that here- 
after it must take new modes of operation, and produce different 
results—that though all things may continue in form and name 
as they were, a great and important change will take place. The 
energies of power will be divided ; and, instead of the efforts 
which are now making to maintain the domination of a hierarchy 
with unbending stiffness, some attention will be paid to mental 
improvement, and other points of high importance to our future 
usefulness, Puito Criticvs. 
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FROM THE ENGLISH WESLEYAN MAGAZINE. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 


*Tis built on a rock, and the tempest may rave; 
Its solid foundation repels the proud wave ; 
‘Though Satan himself should appear in the van, 
Truth smiles at the rage of the infidel clan 
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Lhe Triumph of Truth. 


*- Like the sun going forth” in his mighty career, 
To gladden the earth and illumine each sphere; 


..The chariot of truth shall in majesty roll ; 


O’er climate, isle, ocean, to each distant pole. 


A glorified course it shall nobly pursue, 

Encircling with radiance both Gentile and Jew: 
And millions of heathens, their idols despising, 
Shall bask in the light, and exult in its rising ! 


The shadows that cover the regions of Ham 

Shall vanish, or flame with the light of the Lams: | 
Each lovely green island, that gems the salt wave, 
His truth will convert, his philanthropy save ! 


at 


Already a glory has flam’d in the West ; 

Poor Negroes with spiritual freedom are blest : 

The palms of the South show its beautiful blaze ; 
And the Boreal pines have been tipt with its rays. 


A voice in the desert, a voice in the wood! 

A voice o’er the mountain and billowy flood § 
** Thy glory is come ;”’ abject heathen, “ arise, 
And shine,” like a new risen star in the skies! 


‘«* A Star in the East” is to millions display’d, 
Whose lustre has sunk the proud Crescent,in shade : 
O’er the darkness of nations, for ages forlorn, 

Bright Truth is diffusing millenial morn ! 


O’er pagod and altar the Gospel has blaz’d ; 

The Brahmin has wonder’d, the Moslem has gaz’d ; 
The vision delightful shall Salem behold ; 

And under one Shepherd, the world be one fold! 


The sign of the Cross has appear’d,—the blest sign ; 
And faith has decypher’d the motto divine, 

‘“* He must reign” till the nations in homage bow down ; 
The wicked his footstool ; believers his crown. 


Life’s river of crystal shall every where flow, 

Till flowerless deserts a paradise grow ; * 
And wilds bleak and barren burst out in the glory, | 
Predicted by Seers in prophetical story. 


The record denounces that Babel shall fall ; 
Priest, pagod, fane, idol, mosque, minaret,—all 
The strong holds of Satan to ruins be hurl’d ; 
And glory shall cover our desolate world! 


The mighty may fight with JEnovan’s decree ; 
And the sceptic may write that it never shall be; 
But the finger of time on its dial shall stop, 

Ere one promise prove false, or one prophecy drop ‘ 


Go, stop it, proud scorners ! alas, it is vain ! 
Ye may as well tie up the winds with a chain ; 
Or the stars or the tides of the ocean control ; 
Or fuse the vast ices that rivet the pole, 





